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should never be very wide, and it ought also to receive careful at- 
tention. Anything more than a band of colour for a dividing line 
breaks up the simplicity and dignity of a wall, and a wide and 
elaborate strip here between the side-wall paper and the dado gives 
the impression of three or four different kinds of ornamentation 
competing for prominence. 

If the dado be in a plain colour, such figures as Nos. 7, 8, and 
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Fig. 8. 

9 would be appropriate, in all cases remembering not to make 
them wide, and three or four inches will be quite sufficient. 

A very pleasant room could thus be made by having the ceiling 
in dark blue and cream-color, as we have described, and the cor- 
nice coloured with a dominant tint of blue, with the side-wall 
cream-colour down to the dado, the border of the dado some black 
geometrical pattern on dull-orange ground, and the dado of choco- 
late-colour with small black figures finished at the floor by a var- 
nished black line. Dados may be varnished or left in dead colour, 
but the side-wall and ceiling are invariably better if of dead colour. 
If a citrine side-wall be used, a dark-blue dado of a greyish shade 
or a rich maroon dado looks well ; and, if the deep-blue dado be 
made, the skirting line should be indigo varnished. 



In a former article we gave patterns of good wall-papers, any 
of which would look well above a maroon or russet-brown dado 
with a narrow band of some strongly-coloured finish, which might 
be chiefly in black or dotted with gold. 

The suggestions we have made in regard to the proper manner 
of ornamenting rooms contain a few well-admitted principles so 
simple that any person of taste can easily trace them, and with a 
little experience carry them out to their various conclusions. It 
seems almost commonplace to urge the fact that a suitable dado 
gives archness and elegance beyond what can be obtained with a 




Fig- 9. 

side-wall paper going to the floor. A mellow-hued, inconspicuous 
wall-paper, any one can imagine, must afford a fine relief to per- 
sons or objects in the room ; while a delicate ceiling well covered 
with small patterns encloses an apartment with a sense of com- 
pleteness never produced by a plain and cold top-wall. 

Let the decorator then proceed in his work, thinking of harmony 
of colour and suitableness of design, and he may be sure that his 
work will be pleasing if he use very few colours and small patterns 
when he is not certain about a greater variety of tints or more com- 
plicated combinations of form. He will discover that a small 
room looks best with the lesser form and lesser colour of designs 
which a large hall or parlour would redeem by its size from a too 
positive and glaring conspicuousness. 

Susan N. Carter. 
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HE India Museum has been consigned to the ad- 
ministration of the South Kensington Museum 
authorities, and will be reopened in the space 
of a few months, after thorough reorganization 
and completion of new arrangements relative to 
various collections hitherto known as the India 
Museum. The South Kensington collection of 
casts of Indian architecture, ornamental details, &c, will be re- 
moved to the galleries of the India Museum, and the illustration 
of Indian Art in this direction completed by casts taken from the 
Amravati, Sanchi, and other Buddhistic sculptures, the originals 
being consigned to the British Museum to complete the series of 
examples of ancient Art in that collection. South Kensington will 
take charge of the whole of the collections of ethnography, and 
the Arts and manufactures of India ; and as these will be supple- 
mented by the collection already in the possession of South Ken- 
• sington Museum, and the addition of private loans, the museum 
will be crowded with the richest examples of Indian Art, and will 
present to the people of England an exhibition of the various re- 
sources of India such as they have never before had an opportunity 
of witnessing. The future India Museum will contain an unrivalled 
collection of Indian pottery, wood, ivory, horn, and other carvings ; 
iron, brass, copper, gold, and silver work; enamels, jewellery, 



arms, carpets, kincobs, and other textile fabrics; together with 
illustrations of processes and manufactures, life, manners, and reli- 
gion of the Indian Empire. 

To the museum at Kew will go the whole of the economic sec- 
tion, which will be in charge of the first English botanists. A 
grant of £2,000 has been made for the enlargement of the Kew 
Museum, and a small annual sum will be allowed for contingent 
expenses, and to secure the services of an expert cryptogamist in 
connection with the collection. The Kew authorities have also 
undertaken to supply, out of their surplus stores, samples of Indian 
articles to any museums in the large manufacturing towns which 
will bear the expenses of exhibiting them suitably to the public, 
thus applying the South Kensington principle of circulation. The 
zoological collection will be transferred to the British Museum on 
the completion of the Natural History Museum at Kensington, 
and, as before stated, the British Museum will also receive the 
Buddhistic and other sculptures. 

We rejoice that the proposal to break up the India Museum 
and distribute its contents has not been carried out. As it is, 
the provincial museums will be the greater gainers by the fu- 
ture administration by the South Kensington Museum authori- 
ties, as the loan principle will be also applied to their new acquisi- 
tions. 



